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ARTISTS and other human beings 
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The usual way to find the answer. The “Design Technics” way— 
Quite satisfactory—if you're an octopus. One book does the work of many 
Solve Your Art Problems... 


The Teacher’s Choice! 


40 Ossential art processes 


SIMPLY AND GLEARLY EXPLAINED 
IN ONE BOOK 


The Answer To All Your 


““How-To-Do-It” problems. 


JUST A FEW OF THE TECHNIQUES FULLY COV- 
ERED IN ITS PAGES: 


CONTOUR DRAWING, PENCIL PAINTING, THREE DIMENSIONAL 
DRAWING, USE OF CHARCOAL, LITHOGRAPHY, SCRATCH-BOARD, 
COQUILLE, TORN AND CUT PAPER TECHNIQUE, COLLAGE, PHOTO- 
MONTAGE, SPATTER, AIRBRUSH WORK, DRY BRUSH, STENCIL, 
BLOCK PRINTS, AND MANY OTHERS. 


This book priced at only 


€ $? 00 Or may be had at the 
* Special Price of $1.50 


if ordered with a Two-Year Subscription (or two 
year renewal) to DESIGN magazine. 


: Approved by Over sieruell DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Schools and Universities. 337 SOUTH HIGH ST. | COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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THIS COLUMN IS OPEN TO ALL SUBSCRIBING ORGANIZATIONS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


New York City 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: (82nd 
St. & 5th Ave.) 
“American Textiles of 1948”: Approxi- 
mately 200 prize fabrics of just about 
every known type on exhibit. Includes 
work of 120 firms from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Continuous through Jan. 9. 


National Serigraph Society: (38 W. 
57th St.) 

Annual Christmas Exhibition: 85 recent 
silk screen prints, fifty serigraphed 
Christmas card selections to choose from. 
All for sale. Cards from $.50 up, prints 
under $15.00. Open 10-6 daily exc. 
Sunday. Continuous thru Dec. 31. 
Norlyst Gallery: (59 W. 56th St.) 
Casein Paintings: An exhibition of the 
paintings of Rhea Brown, rendered dur- 
ing her recent trip through Haiti, Cuba 
and Jamaica. (See feature story page 7, 
this issue.) Jan. 17 thru Jan. 29. 


California 
Boris Deutch Art Gallery: (422 N. La 
Cieniega Blvd, L. A.) 
Inexpensive Gijt Sale: Original works; 
paintings, drawings, lithographs. $7.00 
to $75.00. Thru Dec. 31. 
Rotunda Gallery: (City of Paris, San 
Francisco ) 
Painting Show: Work of William Mal- 
herbe. Thru Dec. 31... . Also, “San 
Francisco Scenes” by Cicely Easley, and 


“California in Autumn”, by Harry Cum- 
mins. 


Washington, D. C. 
257 Club of Washington: (2017 I St. 
N.W.) 
Outdoor Painting Show: Annual exhibit 


of Men’s Landscape Club. Dec. 19 thru 
Jan. 7. 


Illinois 

Art Institute of Chicago: 

Textiles: Modern Textiles of Dorothy 
Liebes, America’s best-known artist in 
the field. Thru Feb. 21. . . . Spanish 
Textiles of XV to XIX Cent. selected 
from Charles Deering Collection. Thru 
Feb. 21. . . . Far Eastern Textiles, 
from 100 A.D. to 1800 A.D. Thru Dec. 
19. . . . Fifty-Ninth Annual American 
Exhibition of Water Colors & Drawings. 
Including work of Lyonel Feininger, 
Morris Graves, et al. Thru Jan. 2. 


Indiana 
John Herron Art Institute: (Penn & 
16th Sts., Indianapolis ) 
Advertising Show: The art of advertising 
and editorial use. Thru Jan. 9... . 
“Angels of The Lord” paintings, thru 
Jan. 2. 


lowa 
Des Moines Art Center: (Des Moines) 
Pepsi Cola Show: Annual Pepsi Cola 
Calendar award winners of 1948 in trav- 
eling exhibit. Jan. 15 thru Feb. 15. 


Massachusetts 
Museum of Fine Arts: (Boston) 
Water Colors: English masterpieces from 
the Bacon Collection. Thru Jan 2.... 
13th National Ceramic Exhibition, Jan. 9 
thru Jan. 30. 


New Jersey 

Montclair Art Museum: (S. Mountain 
Ave. ) 

Hiroshige Paintings: Work of greatest 
Japanese landscape artist (19th Cent.) 
Twenty pieces. Thru Dec. 26. 
Newark Museum: (49 Washington St.) 
Inexpensive Art Gift Show: China, glass- 
ware, cigarette boxes from Italy, textiles, 
etc. Part of larger “Decorative Arts 
Today” show. Continuous thru Jan. 3. 


New York 


Albright Art Gallery: (Buffalo) 
Book Illustrations: Work of modern 


artists who design book covers and in- 
terior illustrations. Thru Jan. 3... . 
Albright Art School Faculty Paintings, 
thru Jan. 2... Indonesian Art, Jan. 7 
thru Feb. 6. 


Ohio 

Cleveland Museum of Art: 

Modern IVall Paper: Pattern and Design 
show. Thru Jan. 5.... Work of Georges 
Braque, modernist, Jan. 26 thru Mar. 
13. ..... Original prints and drawings by 
Masters of Berlin Paintings. Jan. 11 
thru Feb. 27. 


Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: (\V. 
Broad St.) 

Paintings for You: A traveling art show 
with all pieces for sale at modest prices. 
Thru Dec. 29. 


Dayton Art Institute: (Forest & River- 
view Aves.) 

Thomas Eakins: The work of one of 
America’s popular early XX Century 
artists. Month of December. 


Pennsylvania 
The Art Alliance: (251 S. 18th St., 
Phila. ) 
Paintings & Sculpture: Oils of Helene 


Howard, thru Jan. 1. . . . Sculpture of 
Nat Choate, thru Jan. 9.... Fabric Forms 
by Eve Peri thru Jan. 23. . . . Lennie 
Sundheim Memorial Exhibition in Sil- 
verwork, Jan. 1 thru Jan. 30. 


| the School for Art Studies| 
Painting « Scuipture © Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved Under the G.I. Bill of Rights 


In-service and alertness credit courses for teachers 
Distingnished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 

250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), N. ¥Y. SC 4-9518 


—(incmnatt Art Academy— 


Professional training in the Visual 
Arts: Drawing, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art and History 
of Art. Winter term: September 
20 to May 27. 

Address inquiries to: 


MARTHA D. TIEMAN 
Registrar 


Cincinnati 6, O. — Eden Park 
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400 YEARS OF PLAYING CARD DESIGN 
EXHIBITED AT CHICAGO 


UNIQUE collection of playing cards dating from the 15th 
through the 19th century was a recent feature at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. This rare collection was lent by Mrs. 
William A. Nitze, former Chicagoan now residing in California. 
Included were exquisite examples of early European cards made 
from metal and wood cuts; peculiarly rectangular cards from 
China; circular cards, stiffly lacquered, from India and Persia ; 
round porcelain counters and 19th century decks produced in 
Boston, depicting the Revolutionary War and the first of Amer- 
ican presidents. Another American set of great importance is a 
very rare deck of Indian cards painted on bison hide, which 1s 
said to have been given to Buffalo Bill. The Nitze collection 
consists of more than sixty different sets from thirteen coun- 
tries, and altogether displays 1,302 cards. 

In a Chinese dictionary of 1678, playing cards are said to 
have been invented about 1120 A.D.; but there is a belief they 
existed in India at a much earlier date. It is not certain when 
cards first became popular in Europe, as no mention is made 
in the works of Bocaccio, Chaucer or Petrarch, although these 
authors often referred to the games of their times. The first 
documentary evidence of the existence of playing cards in Eu- 
rope appears around the year 1400 and it is believed they were 
brought into Italy by the Crusaders who learned the game from 
the Saracens. By the middle of the 15th century, playing cards 
had become quite common and were the object of abuse from 
the clergy and the subject of new laws, even though playing 
cards were used for many other purposes than gambling. Ge- 
ometry, heraldry and grammar were taught by this method, and 
in 1509 appeared a pack of cards which expounded a system 
of logic. Satirical and political cards were a medium of prop- 
aganda, and fortune-telling cards appeared about this time. 
By the end of the 15th century, the manufacture of playing 
cards had become a thriving business in Germany, Italy and 
England. The Duke of Milan, at the beginning of the century, 
paid fifteen thousand francs for a Tarot deck; and, a mere 
forty years later, decks for this popular game were mass manu- 
factured by engraving and sold for as low as fifteen francs. 


It is generally agreed that the earliest cards were made and 
painted by hand, as the early German wood cut printers em- 
ployed their art in the production of religious subjects long 
before they made playing cards. Many hand-made cards were 
colored by stencil, and here the use of the stencil ante-dates its 
employment in the wood cut. There is evidence that many Ger- 
man card painters developed into wood cut artists, as can be 
seen in illustrated books of the period. In Italy, metal plate en- 
graving may have been first used to print cards and all through 
the history of print-making, we find each innovation in the pic- 
ture printing processes utilized in the making of cards. 


a 
1 School of Design for Women 
N 5 TIT U TE terior decoration. Crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 


Day, evening, Saturday 
OF classes. Residences. Catalog. 


1402 st. 
Philadeiphia Pa. 


104th Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, ad- 
vertising art, art education, 
fashion design, fashion il- 
lustration, painting, in- 


Editorial Board Design 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford Univer. 
sity, California. 


DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, N.A.E.A. Director of Art, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MICHAEL ENGEL: Art columnist, lecturer, American Artists Professional 
League. 


DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textile artist, teacher, writer. 
DOROTHY GRAFLY: Columnist, lecturer. 
ALVIN LUSTIG: Designer, N. Y. and Los Angeles. 


DR. JANE BETSEY WELLING: Professor, Coll. of Ed., Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 


ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Art-Education Director, Milwaukee. 

R. GUY COWAN: Design Consultant, Onandaga Pottery, Syracuse. 
ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Public Schools, Toledo. 
MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Public Schools, Denver. 
RUTH LAWRENCE: Director, University of Minnesota Gallery. 


DALE GOSS: Art Director of Public Schools, Seattle. 


WANDA L. WHEELER: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville. 


DAWN S. KENNEDY: State College for Women, Alabama. 
CLARA MACGOWAN: Professor of Art, Northwestern University. 


VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Binney & Smith Studios, Art Con- 
sultant. 


ANNI ALBERS: Black Mountain College, N. C. 


ARMY OFFERS HOBBY SHOP 
TECHNICIANS TRAVEL AND PAY 
ai positions are available for Hobby Shop Technicians 

in Japan and the Marianas Islands and one position for 


a Hobby Shop Director in Alaska. 

The technicians positions pay $3,727 annually and the Hobby 
Shop Director position $4,479.60, plus certain cost of living or 
quarters allowance differentials in the foreign areas. Contracts 
are for two years. Because of lack of housing and other a¢- 
commodations, dependents may not accompany such employees. 

Men between the ages of 25 and 50 are preferred for the 
positions; however, qualified women between the ages of 29 
and 40 will be considered. 

Applicants must fill out three copies of Federal Employ- 
ment Form No. 57, obtainable at post offices, Civil Service 
offices and personnel sections of military installations. Three 
photographs of applicants are required and photographs of at 
least three projects in different crafts made by the applicant. 

Applications should be forwarded to: Chief, Hobby Shop 
Section, Office of the Chief of Special Services, Department of 
the Army, Temporary Building “‘C”, Second and Q Streets; 
S.W., Washington 25, D. C.. 
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Od;torial 


the schools one notices an inclination to interpret creativity 
as self-expression. But the’ very concept of self-expression is 
open to some question since, in advocating it, education seems 
to imply a validity for only one kind of art, namely “expression- 
ism.” But an art of “impressionism” also exists. In fact it is 
still the strongest tradition in modern painting. Education can- 
not ignore it. Lowenfeld describes Impressionism in terms of 
“what is perceived by the external senses” and Expressionism 
on the basis of “‘subjective attitudes and bodily experiences.” 
Expressionism is a subjective art of inner experience, an image 
of a psychological world present to the mind, to the inner eye. 
Impressionism, more a product of France, is, by contrast, an 
objective art of outward appearance, an image of a physical 
world present to the senses, to the seeing eye. 


L: much of the literature dealing with the problem of art in 


Impressionism and Expressionism exist side by side in the 
world of art, one the complement of the other. Why should it 
not be so in the schools? When educators and psychiatrists 
stress the need for freedom and self-expression in art education 
it is as though they declared themselves in favor of one kind of 
art and discounted the value of the other. As a matter of fact, 
of course, very few have had any connection with art outside 
the school ; their whole attention has been centered on the needs 
of the child; and their theories have been formed, therefore, 
without much regard for the facts of art. Meanwhile the eye 
has gone untrained. 


Self-expression alone is not enough for a program of art 
in the schools. If the child must be free, how is the teacher to 
help him? Some educators are scornful of the old belief that 
some “self” within the child is bursting for expression and re- 
lease and that all outside forces tend to repress and enslave it. 
It is no kindness to boys and girls to teach them only the ways 
of an autobiographical form of expression in art. Actually an 
objective realism is just as natural to adolescence as self-expres- 
sion. And it need be no less creative. It is only that the object 
of attention has to be consciously constructed, where in the case 
of subjective experience may be spontaneous. Impressionism 
and Expressionism both belong to art and to art education. 
The schools must recognize and offer both on equal terms. 


E. W. R. 
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The name “Wedgwood” has lost none of its magic. 


LONDON HOLDS 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN EXHIBITION 


HE first exhibition of the work of Britain’s Royal Design- 

ers for Industry is now being held at the Royal Academy 
in London. “Design at Work”, as the exhibition is called, ex- 
plains the designer’s place in modern production and marketing 
methods, and demonstrates his contribution to the manufacture 
of products that work well, look well, last well, and sell well. 


At the Royal Academy’s Burlington House are presented a 
series of “case histories”, studying the work of the designer. 
Each tells the story of how the design of an everyday article 
is conceived and developed through the various stages of manu- 
facture, before it comes on the market. Detailed case histories 
deal with the design and production of Wedgwood china, and 
with the design and construction of utility furniture. Brief ex- 
hibits touch on woven textiles, packaging, hand-blown table 
glass, mass-produced pressed glass, upholstery fabrics, and a 


T 


new range of school furniture. 


(Please turn to page 23) 


The Royal Designers for Industry, a group of forty men and 
women chosen by the Royal Society for Arts as being the best 
in their respective fields, submitted individual exhibits. Three 
prominent American industrial designers, in their capacities of 
honorary Royal Designers for Industry, also have exhibits on 
view. They are Walter Gropius, Raymond Loewy, and E. Mc- 
Knight Kauffer. Mr. Loewy’s design of the Eversharp fountain 


As director of artists’ relations for the firm of M. Grum- 
bacher, N. Y. C., makers of artists’ material, colors and brush- 
es, the author of this column is in a position to answer all 
technical questions relating to the various facets of the work 
of the artist, art teacher and hobby painter. If, as a teacher or 
hobbyist, you have any questions relating to use of art ma- 
terials, he will be pleased to aid you. Address him: GPO 
Box No. 284, N. Y. C. 1, N. Y. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


John La Farge (1835-1910) is regarded by most critics 
as the greatest religious painter America has ever pro- 
duced. His mantle has fallen on the shoulder of August 
Vincent Tack, his student and conceded the greatest liv- 
ing painter of religious murals .... The painters of 
Brussels passed an ordinance in 1415 which permitted 
their women to grind colors, but not to admit women as 
full painting members of their guild .... The palette of 
the 13th Century master, was considered by the Italians 
(and by so-called “primitive painters’ of today) the 
father of modern painting and creator of the Italian or 
Epic style of painting. He was equally skillful in sculp- 
ture and architecture .... It is said that Leonardo da 
Vinci died in the arms of his great patron, King Francis. 


America’s first Fine Arts College was established in 1864 at Yale 
University through the generosity of Augustus R. Street. ... 
Collapsible tubes for artists’ colors were invented by an Ameti- 
can, John Rand, in 1848... . Howard Pyle had only one wom- 
an student, Violet Oakley, noted painter and member of Audu- 
bon Artists. She is the great Philadelphia mural painter. .. . 
The first artist to arrive in America was Jacques Le Moyne de 
Morgues, who accompanied the French expedition to Florida 
under Laudonniere. His work consisted principally of scenic 
and historical views. . . . Marie Louise, Empress of France, 
studied painting with Prudhon, and she is represented in the 
Museum of Besancon. . . . The first American Museum was 
the Charlotte Museum of Charlotte, South Carolina. . . . Bertha 
Morisot (a great-grand daughter of Fragonard) married Eu- 
gene Manet. She always signed her work with her maiden name, 
being too modest to use that which she felt belonged only to 
Manet. . . . Carolus Duran told John Singer Sargent that he 
could not teach him color, but he could teach him technique. 
Adding “anyone who can write their name can be taught to 
draw”... . A graduate in Design from the Traphagen School 
is earning almost “fifty-grand” per year. .. . John La Farge, the. 
great American Mural painter, and Mark Twain both were 
born with-the coming of Halley’s Comet, and both died in 1910 
with the return of the same Comet. . . . Hal Phyfe, the artist, 
is a great grandson of Duncan Phyfe, early American furniture 
designer. . . . The price of “Pop” Hart’s water colors and 
paintings were doubled by the dealers the day after he died. 
. . . Welasquez painted a Spanish admiral so true to life that 
Philip IV is said to have mistaken the painting for the man 
and reproved it severely for not being with the fleet. @ 
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By 


RHEA BROWN 


T all started at a cocktail party, where I met a very friendly 
] gentleman who happened to he the Consul General from 
Haiti. Because I have always been fascinated by the exotic and 
as a painter, long to see hot strong colors, I got into a discussion 
with him about his native Island. ““Why don’t you go there?” 
he suggested, “I am sure it will influence your work a great 
deal.” Driven by the urge to see real color, I decided to go to 
Haiti. I was able to book passage on a freighter, which makes a 
five week run to Haiti, Jamaica and Cuba, to load sugar and 
sisal. 

I had intended to take water colors, but an incident occurred 
which helped me to get a medium, which enabled me to put on 
paper my impressions of the Tropics, their hot, bright colors, 
and the exciting atmosphere. I attended an opening of an art 
show, where I met a gentleman to whom I told my plan of 
going to Haiti. “Take some CASEIN with you,” he suggested, 
“T am sure you will like the medium and you will find it will 
enable you to work faster and to get the bright color you 
are looking for.” 

And so equipped with tubes of CASEIN, paper, easel and 


ST. MARC: 4 Casein impression of the lush, tropical charm of Haiti. 


The author and some of her prized Casein sketches, done during 
a trip to Hatt. 


brushes, I left on June 18th. After a wonderful six day ocean 
trip we docked one morning in the beautiful harbor of Port au 
Prince Haiti. It is surrounded by high mountains, which look 
like a patchwork quilt, constantly changed by the shadows, cast 
by the strong sun through the clouds. In a half circle crowned 
by a pink painted cathedral, the city rose up from the water. 
The Magnificent rugged mountains combined with the strong 
subtle colors of the buildings, the palm trees, the blue of the 
sky and the green of the Caribbean, gave an unforgettable im- 
pression. I found that I could be thankful to John J. Newman, 
Artist Technical Consultant of M. Grumbacher, Inc., who in- 
troduced me to the versatile Casein Colors, his organization has 
perfected. He showed me how they rémain wet upon the palette 
a long period of time (which I had ample occasion to prove in 
the tropical heat) and yet dry quickly on the paper I worked 
upon, thus enabling me to paint over areas when I wanted to. 

As we moved from Port au Prince to Jamaica, Cuba and back 
to the North coast of Haiti, | had more and more impressions to 
get down on paper. I had to work fast, as in some ports we stayed 
only a few hours—and the smaller places were the most excit- 
ing. But the fact that I was able to bring back 25 paintings that 
will be shown at the Norlyst Gallery in New York City, from 
January 17th through 29th, in that comparatively short time 
not only proved to me the inspiring power of that part of the 
world but also that I would not have accomplished so much if 
I had not used Casein, which was so helpful in painting accu- 
rate, on-the-spot impressions. 

That trip also had another effect on me. It created a determi- 
nation to go back as soon as possible, as there is so much more 
I could have done; but [ am sure I would not have been so 
successful in what I did bring back if I had not had Casein as a 
part of my painting equipment. @ 
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EDITH L. MITCHELL 


DELAWARE STATE DIRECTOR OF ART 


A MESSAGE OF INTEREST TO ELEMENTARY LEVEL ART TEACHERS 


~ 


-A corridor display by the children of Grade 5, Clayton School #119 


he busy world today, our earnest 


concern for improving the physi- 
cal and material well-being of ourselves 
and our children, can easily bring about 
an unconscious neglect of spiritual growth 
that depends so completely on service 
and thoughtfulness to others. 

In this year of uncertain peace, Christ- 
mas has a deeper meaning than ever be- 
fore. Teachers, mindful of the importance 
of attitudes found through personal ex- 
periencing, will talk with their children 
about ways in which they can be helpful 
to each other and to groups in their school 
and community. 


GETTING STARTED 


Get the children to talk about past 
Christmas experiences — what they did, 
where they were, gifts they received and 
gave, and why they celebrate Christmas. 
Careful notation of what they say will 
provide leads for individual and group 
work. It is at this point in your teaching 


3 


that you can help your children main- 
tain a high degree of creativeness in their 
planning. Make sure that the planning 7s 
theirs. This will insure maximum in- 
terest and effort on their part. 


THE PROBLEM OF APPROPRIATENESS 


There seems to have developed over a 
long period of time the belief that school 
art projects should provide for individual 
gifts for one’s family. Although the idea 
of making personal gifts for parents and 
friends is a good one, it is our responsi- 
bility to see that this does not become a 
factory-like production of articles that are 
all alike, that have no practical value, that 
are contradictions of good taste and 
teacher imposed. Many of these things 
soon find a place in waste baskets or 
clutter up already over-crowded homes. 
Just making something that one copies 
from a magazine or teacher has no place 
in our art program. Ask yourself this 
question: “Have the actual interests and 
needs of family and friends been found 


through questioning your children?” Some 
may need and enjoy memo pads, ash 
trays, recipe boxes, button boxes, hot 
dish tiles, string containers, desk calen- 
dars, but others will not. Having all chil- 
dren make the same gift in the same way 
is in direct opposition to what we are 
working for. Avoid having children 
duplicate work that was done some previ- 
ous year. 


THE PROBLEM OF MATERIALS AND COSTS 


Look over your art supplies and get 
children to suggest ways in which they 
may be used or supplemented by things 
brought from home. Colored papers, 
cloth, tin cans, cellophane, cardboard 
boxes, string, wire, wood and _ native 
greens can be shaped into unusual and 
attractive forms with inventive minds and 
hands. Even the usual school art ma- 
terials can be used in combination so that 
the results take on surprising beauty. 
Some children may be able to purchase 
gifts from local shops. Try borrowing a 
few articles to display in school so that 
their cost, quality of design and appropri- 
ateness of material and form can be dis- 
cussed with the children. Improving 
children’s standards of taste and selection 
is a part of our business. 


THE PROBLEM OF TIME 


Time given for planning will vary with 
different age groups. The younger ones 
will be eager to get to work and -should 
be helped to plan wisely so that theif 
interest will be maintained throughout the 
activity. Older groups may need longef 
planning periods and frequent oppof- 
tunities to exchange ideas and experiences 
with other members of the class. Many 
teachers adjust their schedules at this 
time of the year to provide for longer and 
more intensive work periods for art. Good 
work habits in the use and care of aft 
materials and tools should be maintained 
at the usual high degree. No matter what 
is done, completed work should bring sat 
isfaction and pride to those who planned 
and created it. The teacher sometimes 
needs to be reminded that technical 
achievement should be measured in terms 
of the child’s natural ability, age and eX 
perience. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


Some of the finest sharing can come 
from group projects of display and decor- 
ation that the entire school can enjoy. 
Bulletin boards and corridors cry out for 
attention and use, cafeterias for cheeri- 
ness and windows for color and light. 
Experiences with these forms of art can 
be easily translated into projects for the 
home. 

We often lose sight of the impact of 
dramatic experience in the shaping of 
emotions. A play, no matter how simple, 
conceived and acted by children, puppets 
or marionettes gives vitality to ideas and 
ideals such as the spirit of Christmas and 
the brotherhood of man. Presentation 
does not require elaborate equipment, 
extensive time and exhaustive practice. 
All that is needed is a true respect for 
child enthusiasm and imaginative audi- 
ence response. 


EVALUATION 


As the Christmas work develops, help 
the children to consider the nature of the 
material they are using, its beauty of 
color, texture and fitness to the use for 
which it is made. The beauty of glass 
has certainly not been considered when it 
is covered with small bits of colored 
paper or streaks of paint. Wood can be 
beautiful when simply waxed. Paper 


plates are temporary and their use con- 
tradicts decorating them with crayon and 
paint. Over-decoration is as bad as none 
at all. 

The ideas and suggestions given here 
are really of secondary importance. The 


Grades 5 and 6 Join Forces to 
at the Louis G. Redding 


primary concern is that children grow 
through their art experiences, and de- 
velop a feeling of happiness and satis- 
faction in the use of their own ideas. 
What they do and how they feel can 
readily be found in their responses that 
take the form of a quick smile or an ex- 
pression such as, “Oh, look, Miss Mit- 
chell, see the toy I made for my baby 
brother !”’ 

You can feel rewarded if your patient 
guidance and understanding has helped 
your children carry home the spirit 


of Christmas. © 


Second Graders of the Oak Grove School Delight in Mak:ng 
Toys, under Guidance of Teacher Ma y Creeve 


Produce a Blackbeard Mural, 
School in Middletown 


A Challenge To All Artists 


FROM 


HENRY VARNUM POOR 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Toward the end of keeping open-juried 
shows as alive and representative as pos- 
sible, | would like to remind artists that 
a show cannot be better than the sum of 
the work it is chosen from. But artists 
have been killing open shows by refusing 
to send work in to a Jury. We need these 
big shows to keep pace with the genuine 
and diversified talents that are developing 
in American art. 


The Painters’ Jury for the 1949 Penn- 
sylvania Academy show is: Isabel Bishop, 
George Grosz, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and 
Hobson Pittman. It is an open-minded, 
fairly catholic, fairly intelligent Jury, so 
if you have a good canvas, try sending it 
in. If it is not accepted, it’s only five 
artists you need to be mad at, and you 
can keep on knowing they’re wrong. But, 
by sending it, you will help keep open, 
democratically-juried shows alive. 


HENRY VARNUM PCOR 
Chairman of Painters’ Jury. 
144th Annual Oil Painting and Sculpture Exhi- 
bition, at The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
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MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ART: 


Art for Children 


BY 


ROBERT J. McKENZIE 


University of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS CHILDREN ARE 


Minneapolis Youngsters Have Found the Art 
Institute and their “Gallery Club” are Fun to Attend 


VERY Saturday morning, several hundred third to sixth 

grade school children invade the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. They are having a date with culture chaperoned by the 
Institute—and they like it. 

For 30 years the Institute had had children’s art. programs, 
but four years ago it decided to plan a year-round program that 
would be unique and more inclusive. It seems that Institute 
officials had taken a look at their art gallery and found its outer 
appearance imposing enough, but imposing almost to the point 
of austerity as far as children were concerned. Somehow the 
classical facade of Greek pillars didn’t seem very inviting to 
youngsters. So the Institute devised a children’s:program that 
would not only teach the youngsters something about art, but 
also show them that the art gallery, despite all its limestone and 
marble, is really an enjoyable place. 
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GETTING A UNIQUE AND FRIENDLY INTRODUCTION TO ART FROM THEIR 
ART INSTITUTE... AND THEY LIKE IT. 


Their program, the Institute decided, would be entirely vol- 
untary and free. To coerce children into it would be defeating 
the Institute’s purpose; youngsters might regard it as just an 
extra and unwelcome school class. To charge for it would 
dim the enthusiasm of parents. Saturday morning seemed the 
best time. At each meeting the children would be given a brief 
lesson on art, and then be free to do creative work of their own, 
The program was a success from the start. 

Now, each Saturday morning, the three hundred-odd young- 
sters who are members of the Gallery Club, as the program is 


called, are divided into groups of twenty-five with an Institute 


official or an Art Education student teacher from the University 
of Minnesota in charge of each. Then each group is taken toa 
particular work of art in the gallery, and for 20 minutes the in- 
structor discusses it—and the artist who created it—with the 
group. The instructors always emphasize unusual features 
about the artist’s style and about his life. They strive to make 
the discussion simple enough to be understandable and interest- 
ing, yet complex enough to make the youngsters think. The 
children are encouraged to ask questions and make comments 
of their own. 

After the discussion period, the children are armed with 
crayons or modeling clay or chalk or finger paint—whatever 
each prefers—and asked to create something they think the 
artist with whom they have just been acquainted would produce, 
if he were alive today. Thus, a group which has just been im 
troduced to Titian and learned that he used brilliant colors, 
especially reds, would be encouraged to portray a present-day 
subject in brilliant colors, especially reds. But the youngsters 
are not forced into this. If they have no inspiration along these 
lines, they are encouraged to create anything in any style they 
want. Each week the dozen or so best examples of the chil 
dren’s art are displayed on an exhibition panel at the Institute. 
Many of these works show talent and originality. Last year, @ 
Minneapolis artist was so taken with a crayon sketch by a 1@ 
year-old boy that he traded the boy one of his own for it. 

Miss Bernice King, the Institute staff member who heads the 
Gallery Club, describes the projects as “adventures in art. 

“We get the children to make friends with the artists by hat 
ing them meet their works in the galleries,” she explains to te 
dozens of parents who are curious about the program. “Then 
we invite the youngsters to create their own impressions of the 
artists’ work, or whatever happens to be foremost in theif 
minds.” | 

According to Miss King, the children’s art program is unique 
with the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, not only in that it is fre 
and voluntary, but also because of its content and mannet_ 
presentation. It is also very successful—so successful that Miss 
King and the Institute do not over-publicize it lest they be- 
come swamped with young artists. Four 10-week “terms” afe 
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offered each year. A modest announcement of the start of a 
new term is placed in the local papers, and grade school prin- 
cipals are asked to announce the new terms. Parents are not 
encouraged to push their children into the Gallery Club. In 
fact, the situation is reversed; the children are encouraged to 
bring their parents to the Saturday morning sessions. 

All a child has to do to enroll for a 10-week term is to sub- 
mit his or her name to Miss King. Attendance each week is, of 
course, not compulsory. Miss King has her largest enrollment 
in the fall and winter terms—about four hundred. When the 
weather gets warmer in spring and summer, enrollment drops 
about a third. Each term is given a descriptive title. Last fall 
it was “Adventures with Artists ;” in the winter, “Art for Every 
Day,” and this spring, terms will be known as “Meet the 
Artist.’ Minneapolis artists present their work to the children 
and talk to them about their own methods of working. The 


three young artists who show the most promising talent each 
term are given scholarships in the Minneapolis School of Art. 

Despite some minor setbacks, Miss King and the Institute 
feel the Gallery Club has been so successful that they have 
opened something similar for junior and senior high school 
students. Last fall, a Senior Gallery Club was started for 
these teen-agers to see how much interest they would show in it. 
Miss King admits she hadn’t expected a very large turn-out. 
She and the Institute were surprised when more than seventy 
showed up at the first meeting. Attendance at the Senior Club 
Wednesday aiternoon meetings has not dropped below this 
figure. The senior meetings follow the same pattern as the 
junior, except the discussions are more advanced. Miss King 
believes the experiment has been successful. 

Now her hope is that she can devise a Gallery Club for 
adults. @ 


Gallery Club members listen with interest as Student Art Teacher Joyce Royer describes a “mobile” she has made. Children usually sit on floor during 
club meetings, as this allows greater freedom of movement and helps keep them relaxed. 
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FEMALE: from Hawaii Bishop Museum 


PP OLYNESIAN art, possessing the vitality of the earth, the 
rhythm of the sea, and the integrity of the stars, reflects 


and interprets a kind of life unknown to our machine age. To 
better appreciate it One must attempt to place himself in the 
setting of those days, with all the limitations implied by the 
words, Stone Age. 

It was long before Columbus and the Vikings had crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean that the Polynesians, of Caucasoid ancentry, had 
penetrated the untraversed seaways of the central and eastern 
Pacific. Working their way into southeastern Asia and Indo- 
nesia and, later, across the Pacific in outrigger and double 
canoes, they exhibited such remarkable feats of bravery, daring 
and skill as to entitle them to rank with the world’s greatest 
navigators of all time. As a Stone Age people they travelled 


to and settled in the islands of “The Polynesian Triangle” ex- 


KIAWALA-O CLOAK— 


Belonged to Kiwala-6, son of Kalaniopuu who 
was slain by King Kamehameha I who thus obtained the cloak. 
Length 60 inches; base 144 in.; neck 28 in.; front 50.7 inches. 


which were taken from remnants of older capes) of irregular 
shapes. Feathey attachment 4 knot central horizontal; lines of 
feathers adjus d to base. 

ce. Cloak of ’oo feathers—yellow orange. 4 pairs of triangles of 
Iiwi feathers. Broad band Iili feathers across top. 3 semi- 
circles of ’oo feathers eurved down from neck. 
Narrow. border of red and _ yellow feathers. 
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Net foundation olona fabric in more than 30 pieces (some of | 


By 
CLARA MacGOWAN 


tending from Hawaii on the north, to New Zealand on the south 
and to Easter Island on the east. At first the island Havai'’i, 
named after an ancient homeland, and later, the nearby Tahiti 
became the governmental and population center from which so 
many adventurers went to outlying islands. 

Due to the fact that these people left no written records, it 
is hard to state specific dates. Family records or genealogies 
reveal much, nevertheless. About the Fifth Century, these 
hardy, seafaring people left Indonesia and, during the next two 
or three centuries, worked their way to Polynesia proper. Their 
methods of navigation were so precise that failure to arrive ata 
given destination was blamed, not on the sea or the gods, but on 
the navigator himself, for his inability to interpret correctly the 
weather signs, (or to observe, prior to sailing, some details of 
the customary religious ritual.) The route .followed by these 
sailors had been checked by the cultural evidences traced 
through a common basic language, a common religion, a com- 
mon background of tradition and mythology, the use of similar 
food stuffs: plants, animals, birds, shellfish and fresh and salt 
water fish, and the numerous skills and crafts developed in the 
making of objects connected with daily life: nets, canoes, food 
containers, clothing, jewelry and sculptured images. 

The northern route which is most commonly accepted in- 
cludes Yap, Palau, and the Caroline Islands. From the Caroline 
Islands the people went to the Gilbert Islands, Phoenix Islands, 
and Samoa. Another route sometimes mentioned lay to the 
south, with Indonesia, the area north of the coast of New 
Guinea and east of the Melanesian group, Fiji and Samoa. 
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By the Eighth Century, a famous navigator named Hawai’i-loa had discovered 
the large island at the north point of the triangle. He named it Hawaii, probably 
after the name of the mother country. His descendants and those of his comrades 
were known to those who settled on this island later as Menehunes. (‘‘The people 
who had worked wonders.”) There are many stories about their magical talents. 
However, this early group was small in numbers and the greatest colonizing activity 
in Hawaii is thought to have extended from the Twelfth to the Fourteenth century. 
When we realize that all this colonizing was carried on by a process of infiltration 
in individual canoes, the freighters, or double-canoes, carrying a maximum of 
one hundred passengers, and the faster and lighter outriggers holding comparative- 
ly few), and when we further remember that the distance from Tahiti to Hawaii 
is 2400 miles, one begins to appreciate the magnitude of these undertakings. 

Since food is one of the means of tracing a culture, it is not surprising to en- 
counter a dramatic story concerning the humble sweet potato, so common and yet so 
essential to all /uau (feast) menus in Polynesia. The fact that the natural habitat 
of the sweet potato or “kumar”, glorified in design in pottery and other mediums, 
is Peru, may be taken as evidence for the following account. Credit for introducing 
the sweet potato to Polynesia goes to a brilliant unknown navigator, reported to have 
sailed around the Thirteenth Century, from Marquesas to Peru and back, a distance 
of over 4000 miles each way. The use of this food can be traced back to the Thir- 
teenth Century in the Hawaiian Islands and to the Fourteenth Century in New 
Zealand. In comparing the words for sweet potato, we find that the Polynesian 
“kumara”’ is but slightly changed from the Peruvian “kumar.” 

Important to the Polynesians as the advent of this new food was in its own 
right, of greater significance to the world was the fact that it was inseparably con- 
nected with a voyage, the last of a spectacular series in double-canoes and fast out- 
riggers, which journeyed over the remaining stretch of the great Pacific extending 
from Asia to South America. 

Always of particular interest to artists is the development of the art of a peo- 
ple. In the Polynesian Islands a very logical, honest and practical approach was 
made to every type of available raw material found in the sea or on the land. Lack- 
ing metal, these Stone Age people improvised tools from shells, bones, wood, nuts 
and fibers as well as stones. From the same materials were created functional 
articles for everyday use in the home and for the hazardous fishing trips. For 
all parts of the canoes, materials were selected and manipulated in terms of their 
uses for definite needs. The sennit rope, used for lashing together parts of the out- 
rigger, was a far cry from the raw material on the cocoanut palm and yet, to a great 
extent, upon that rope, made with a high degree of skill and technical knowledge, 
rested the ability of the finished craft to Withstand the action of the wind and waves. 

But not to be ignored were the magical and spiritual demands of the earth- 


TEMPLE IMAGE: BISHOP MUSEUM 
Carved of Ohia wood. 6% ft. tall. 


mother and the sky-father. These had to be recognized by man when he was 
using the items dedicated to them or to other deities. No voyage or great under- 
taking was attempted without religious ceremonies. Even family records which were 
centuries old were also of religious significance. Special decorations created inten- 
tionally to honor the various gods provide objects possessing great aesthetic charm. 
On the whole, good design characterizes even the humblest and simplest of their 
articles as well as the more pretentious and elaborate works. 

The scarcity of Polynesian works to be seen today can be accounted for, in 
part, by the fact that captains and early traders carried away examples of every type 
of Polynesian article to various parts of the world. Many feather capes, images 
and utensils can be found now in the collections of private families, as well as in 
numerous European museums. Again, with the introduction of Christianity to 
the Islands, in the early Nineteenth Century, the Polynesians themselves, influenced 
by the missionary, burnt hundreds of magnificently carved images. It is interesting 
to note that occasionally a charred figure is discovered in an old taro patch, in the 
mud of which its devoted worshipper endeavored to save it. In this connection, 
one is reminded of the fanaticism of the early Christian converts in Italy and else- 
where who for similat reasons destroyed so many marble classical figures. 

Modern artists have much to learn from Polynesian artists. We must admite 


hie! (Please turn’ to page 23) 


BRACELET OR ANKLET: Made of 26 Boar’s 
usks, four inchés’ high. 
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CATAN-ROSE: 


Students 


GERRY A. TURNER 


heir Own Masters 


One of a series of articles devoted to “Outstanding Art Schools in the United States” 


Richard Catan-Rose at work on his interpreta- 
tion of “The Madonna” 


HILE leafing through a daily 

newspaper, a youngster of six 
years suddenly wrinkled his nose and 
snorted in disgust. He pointed a finger 
at a piece of art work in the paper, met 
the glance of his startled parents and 
proclaimed, “I can do that picture better 
than that.”” He then marched out of the 
room and returned a little later with a 
completed drawing. His father took a 
look at it, patronizingly, as parents will 
do, and then sat up straighter. It was 
better than the one in the newspaper! 
That settled it. Mr. Catan-Rose decided 
on the spot that six year old Richard 
would receive the best art education the 
Catan-Rose family could provide. Ac- 
cordingly, the following year they went 
to Europe, and Richard, still in short 
pants, found himself in the midst of the 
wonderful art galleries and art treasures 
of the Continent. Five exciting years 
went by, and then, when Richard was 
twelve, they returned to the United States, 
and the young artist immersed himself 
in art wherever he could find it. Col- 
lege, and then Cooper Union Institute, 
where Catan-Rose graduated with high 
honors. In 1934, this enterprising young 
man returned to Italy for additional 
studies at the Royal Academy in Rome, 


and eventually he graduated from the Art 
Academy of Palermo, where his in- 
structors were Director Fippo Rizzo and 
etcher Antonio Guarino. At last Catan- 
Rose decided he was ready to try his 
hand at making a living from art, and, 
accordingly, he returned to New York to 
teach and to exhibit. The years have 
been kind to the present Director of the 
Catan-Rose Academy of Fine Arts; crit- 
ics have acclaimed his individual work 
and have placed the stamp of approval 
on his teaching methods. 


Richard Catan-Rose has a simple the- 
ory for teaching. ‘Let each student be 
his own master,” he states it. “The job 
of the instructor is to help over the rough 
spots, to keep the student enthusiastic— 
not to force the student into a mold that 
will produce just another carbon copy. 
You don't turn out artists on an assembly 
line. Individuality is what counts and 
that’s what I teach.” 


In a field of endeavor where it is fash- 
ionable to spell art with a capital “A” 
and proclaim that Art is something pos- 
sible for a superior few, Caton-Rose’s 
attitude is refreshing indeed. Here is one 
teacher who flatly states that the ability 
to paint is no mystical gift, but can be 
acquired by any person who can hold a 
brush and has the qualities of perser- 


verence, imagination and open-minded- 
ness. Catan-Rose has discovered latent 
talent in children of eight and oldsters of 
eighty. And what's more important, 
their work has weathered the sea of critj- 
cal scrutiny. Catan-Rose trained students 
have met with a good measure of suc- 
cess, despite the fact the school is but 
five years old. It is to be expected that 
as time goes by, these same students will 
become familiar names to art-lovers 
everywhere. But the criterion of a suc- 
cessful art school is not so much what 
the graduates have done, as it is what the 
school has done for its students. And in 
this respect, Catan-Rose Academy has 
made a definite mark. For one thing, 
the faculty has made great strides in cor- 
recting the handicap of color-blindness, 
heretofore considered an unsurmount- 
able obstacle for would-be artists. This 
has been done by exercises in retina stim- 
ulation, and by encouraging the student 
to study his own reactions to color phe- 
nomena in the everyday objects that make 
up his daily world. 


Other students found whole new worlds 
opened to them by the sympathetic guid- 
ance of their teachers. The courses are 
no cut-and-dried academic sessions; mu- 
seum trips acquaint pupils with first-hand 
impressions of what makes great art 


by Richard Catan-Rose 
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great. Easily accessible to the school, 
which is located in Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land, are the famous art museums, The 
Metropolitan, The Whitney, Museum of 
Modern Art, and the many galleries and 
exhibits of greater New York. 

On days when the weather is bad, color 
slides and movies are projected for study 
and inspiration, with sound effects and 
musical background to establish the mood. 
In their film library are scenes of busy, 
everyday Manhattan with its myriad of 
stimuli; scenes of the fish markets, the 
beggars, the Park Avenue society, the 
“Elevated.” Let the rain beat a tattoo 
on the roof—Catan-Rose students can 
study at their leisure closeups of rare 
tropical flowers, can be transported to 
Italy, to the ruins of Greece. To those 
who might argue that projected pictures 
encourage mere copying there is this valid 
answer: a photograph is simply a trans- 
portation of the actual scene to a handier 
location. There is no more incentive to 
copy from this medium than there is to 
copy the actual scene itself. The pictures, 
then, are merely a departure point from 
which the artist’s imagination soars at 
will. 

The school faculty offers many names 


distinguished in their respective fields. Catan-Rose students work informally. The instructors act as guides; are trained NOT to 


Sculpture instructor, Leo Lentelli, is a dominate, but rather to encourage individuality. 
(Please turn to page 25) 


“CUZ WAYNE” “WAITING AT THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE” 
painted by Catan-Rose 
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By 
CHARLES MARRIOTT 


Author, and art critic of the London Times 1924-1940. 


named where traditional handmade 
shapes are being produced for the local 
market even to this day. The Verwood 
Pottery, near Salisbury, makes a coarse 
earthenware with brown glaze which has 
certain details, such as a definite thumb 
mark in putting on the handle, which are 
almost certainly survivals of the med- 
ieval tradition. The Wetherigg Pottery, 
at Penrith in Cumberland, makes large 
pans and jugs in brown glazed earthen- 
ware with white slip linings and decor- 
ations. 


Naturally enough, it was the Ro- 
mantic movement in art and _ literature 
in its Pre-Raphaelite phase that prepared 
the way for the revival of handmade 
pottery. At first only ornament was 
affected. Acquaintance with Chinese art 
was at that time limited to the later pe- 
riods, and Western interest in it was 
concentrated on decorative pattern. The 
real revival had to wait until about the 
beginning of the present century, and it 


was associated with, if not inspired by, a 

somewhat belated acquaintance with the 

BERNARD LEACH: A leader in British handmade pottery caruer benassi of China as represented in 
such collections as that of the late George 


Eumorfopoulos. Study of these wares, 
of the monochrome stonewares of the 
Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1379) in par- 
ticular, brought it home to our potters 


© some extent, British handmade break in the freehand tradition was the 
pottery is a revived craft, but it is taste for classical design brought in by the 
based upon a tradition that goes back to = Renaissance. Classical design implies 


prehistoric times. Up to about the mid- regularity and symmetry, which are not __ that the artistic possibilities of pottery are 

dle of the eighteenth century, “hand- freehand characteristics. The taste for not so much in added decoration as in 
made” would have had no meaning as a___ Classical design in pottery was gratified to sensitive control of the forms arising 
distinction, because all pottery was hand- ___ periection by Josiah Wedgwood (1730- from, though not strictly limited, by 
made ; that is to say, shaped by hand from 1795), who worked in general sympathy __ utility. 

the lump of clay rotated on the potter’s with the architecture of Robert Adam The revival, then, was due to the graft- : 
wheel in the operation known as “throw- (1728-1792) and employed John Flax- ing of the refinements learned from the 
ing.” , man, R.A., to design ornaments for his earlier Chinese wares upon what survived 


: ieces. Wedgwood had excellent taste, _\W ition. 

The aesthetic reason for the revival of P d ap of the sturdy pre WM edgwood traditio 
handmade pottery is contained in the and he greatly improved the technical From an aesthetic point of view, con- 
; quality of British pottery, but, by the use temporary British handmade pottery may 


ee of the mold and the lathe, he undoubt- he described as a form of abstract sculp- 

edly lost something of the freedom and ture with a utilitarian connection which, 

lows direct expression of the formal ideas vitality that distinguished the older tra-  joweyer. mav be merel symbolical. 

ing 1 eedom oO ; 

than tigre and there, ot the Staf- many degrees of departure with reference 
S eral form of the object. : fordshire potteries and in placesJike Ful- to the function of the pot. Some potters 
..ham and Lambeth, the older tradition are content to refine upon the- functional 


The chief cause of the break or partial went on, and at least two places can be requirements of the pot, while others ad- 
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yance boldly into free plastic expression, 
sometimes indeed at the expense of what 
is felt to be the raison d'etre of potting. 


SIMPLICITY IS THE KEYNOTE 

Speaking generally, contemporary Brit- 
ish handmade pottery is simple in form 
and sober in color; buff, brown, olive, 
russet and grey predominating in the 
glazes; though brilliant color effects are 
not wanting, particularly in_ porcelain. 
The glazes are generally thickly applied 
and “fat” in quality. If there is a char- 
acteristic defect it is that of an exagger- 
ated rusticity, like that of the townsman 
on rural holiday who adopts rougher 
tweeds and heavier boots than the born 
countryman would think necessary. 


Among leaders in the revival, it is con- 
venient to begin with an actual link be- 
tween East and West. Bernard Leach 
was born at Hong Kong in 1887, and 
after studying at the Slade School of Art 
in London he spent ten years in Japan 
and China, working with the native pot- 
ters. Returning to England, he set up a 
pottery at St. Ives, Cornwall, and de- 
voted himself to the production of stone- 
ware—which may be described as inter- 
mediate between earthenware and porce- 
lain—and slipware, from the local clays. 
Slipware, which was in common use from 
the Middle Ages to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is a brown or dark green glazed 
earthenware decorated with a “slip” of 
lighter clay than the body, reduced to the 
consistency of a cream, and trailed upon 
the surface of the piece very much as a 
confectioner decorates a cake with sugar. 
Having digested the Oriental influence, 
Leach makes traditional British forms in 
a wide range of utility ; jugs, mugs, bowls 
and tea and coffee services, as well as 
ornamental pots and vases. He also makes 
glazed tiles for architectural purposes. 


In artistic quality there is little to 
choose between the work of Leach and 
that of William Straite Murray, though 
Murray has pushed potting further in the 
direction of free plastic expression; fur- 
ther, indeed, than any other contemporary 
potter. Murray, who is a painter as well 
as a potter, was born in London in 1881, 
and for many years he was instructor in 
pottery at the Royal College of Art in 
London. At present he is in South 
Africa. His forms are very subtle and 
suggestive, as indicated by such titles as 
The Fawn, Cadence and Autumn Wind 
and Rain. This does not mean that the 
pots imitate the natural forms or ef- 
fects named, but only that the general 
tendency or “mood” of the pot, to which 
form, color and surface texture all con- 
tribute, can be summed up in such titles. 


(Please turn to page 25) 


Exambles of modern British pottery in stoneware, by Norah Braden. The smaller pot has a 
deep, cream glaze with brown flecks. The larger one is of blue-grey glaze with brown splashes. 


Stoneware jugs by Bernard Leach and a Slipware cooking dish by Michael Cardew. Leach 


shows traces of oriental influence in his strongly traditional forms. Cardew, 


Leach’s techniques, has concentrated on Slipware. 


a student of 
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A UNIQUE ART: 


By 


DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD 


President, National Art Education Association 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE realization of the possibilities of simple materials and 

methods is frequently brought out in the craft products of 
peasants all over the world, and this is particularly true of 
Mexican tinware. At first it is difficult for us to think of tin as 
anything beyond the containers for various canned foods, but 
then we may remember a few “flowers” made from tin at the 
expense of beauty and utility. Tin in the hands of a Mexican 
craftsman is not closely related to either of these products, 
for he makes of it a material of considerable beauty. Perhaps 
part of this beauty is derived from the fact that everything that 


AS 


he makes is useful and its appeal grows out of a careful adapta- 
tion of shape and decoration to the primary function of the ob- 
ject. The low cost of the material, the few tools needed, and 
the simplicity of the process make this sort of work one of the 
most useful for teaching in schools or to adult classes. It in- 
volves far less time and labor than does work in pewter or cop- 
per, and the results seem particularly harmonious with contem- 
porary interiors. 

Although the visitor to Mexico may see a few articles of tin 
in the shops of Mexico City, he can see the work to much better 


Objects made of hammered metal, in copper and tin. Metalwork, once the forte only of the skilled craftsman, has now reached new heights of pop¥ 
larity 


as a medium for creating household items, gifts, utensils and art ob jects. 
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advantage in Taxco. The tourist shops have not yet begun to 
exploit it, probably because it costs so little that the profit is 
small. It would be an easy matter to spend some time in Mexico 
without realizing the existence of this craft unless you happen 
to be attracted by a considerable amount of hammering in a 
small shop. We found such a place in Taxco where a man and 
his two small sons were busy shaping, cutting, decorating and 
soldering various objects. They made ashtrays, candle sticks, 
trays, mirror frames, lamps, pictures and even paint brush hold- 
ers for artists. On the following day the artisan carried his 


wares up to the main square where a fiesta was in progress, and 
his display was unquestionably the most attractive of them all. 
Some idea of the brilliance of the display may be gained from 
the photograph. The display was carefully arranged on a matete 
which offered a splendid contrast of color and texture. The 
highlights of the tin were admirably accentuated by the soft 
gleam of the straw, and the contrast of warm and cool colors 
was most satisfactory. 

Since his products were not made for the tourist trade nor for 
the bourgeoisie but for the peasants themselves, there was no 
useless object there. None of his products had the menacing 
aspect of dust-catching tin flowers for he had a sincere respect 
for his material. The design had all of the simple vigor which 
is inherent in the economical solution of a problem. As may be 
seen from the drawing and photographs, the designs are based 
on combinations of the simplest lines and forms. Straight lines 
and arcs of circles are the important elements, and these are ac- 
centuated with dots or occasional leaf forms. All of the designs 
are worked in the metal while it is still flat. The metal is placed 
on a pad of leather or old inner tubes (the Mexicans have many 
interesting uses for worn-out tires and inner tubes) securely 
fastened to a bench, and the design is either stamped or drawn 
in. The metal is worked from both sides so that the design is 
both raised and depressed. Most of the work is done freehand 
with a tool resembling an ice pick, but the circles are added 
with a compass, and the complex leaf forms are produced from 
long-handled dies. All edges are carefully turned twice and 
hammered together so that there is nothing on which to cut 
one’s self, and then the pieces are soldered together. The primi- 
tive equipment consists of a charcoal brazier and a soldering 
iron, and this work is generally done by the boys. 

Some of the objects such as candlesticks and ash trays have 
bases filled with lead so that they will not be tipped over. The 
mirror frame has very simple clips adjustable to different sizes 
of glass. Sometimes these frames are far more elaborate, involv- 
ing candleholders, shelves, etc. 

There are several “tricks” which may be used on the product 
to vary the effect. If one does not wish the sharp contrast of 
light and shade, the tin may be rubbed with any kitchen cleaner. 
This produces a series of tiny scratches which diffuse the light, 
and makes it look more like pewter or silver. In order to pre- 
vent rust and to preserve the surface the werk may be given 
several coats of shellac, varnish or lacquer. Protected in this 
way it may be used for any purpose, and becomes a highly dec- 
Orative note in interiors. @ 


Art 


OFFICIAL ORGAN FOR ALL ACCREDITED TEACHERS AND ORCAN- 
IZATIONS IN THE ART WORLD. 


COOPER UNION ADDS TO FACULTY: Three new instructors 
have joined the Cooper Union staff. Paul Standard, who 
will teach calligraphy is a former typographic advisor for 
Penguin Books. He holds three degrees from Columbia 
and was a newspaperman on the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and for A.P. .... Leo Manso, second of the trio, 
will teach lettering. He is a well-known book designer 
from Harpers, Simon & Schuster, Doubleday and Viking, 
etc. Manso has exhibited at the Audubon Society, Penn- 
sylvania Academy and various N.Y.C. galleries. ... .- 
Fred Chance completes the list. Chance will teach Ad- 
vertising Art, a field in which he is considered the cri- 
terion. His work has appeared in every Art Director’s 
show for the past ten years. He was formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son Agency as advertising designer. . . . Cooper 
Union also informs us that Robert Anderson has been 
added to their Architecture staff. Anderson is a Pratt 
Institute graduate and is presently connected with the 
N. Y. firm of Ketchum, Gina & Sharp. 


STUDENT SHOWING: Maurice Glickman, Director of the 
School for Art Studies in mid-town Manhattan, announces 
an All-Student showing thru January 28th at the school, 
open to interested teachers and educators. The school 
recently held a lecture-demonstration by John Newman, 
well-known artist and analyst for the Grumbacher Co. 
His subject: “The Chemistry and Technics of Tempera 


Colors.” 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM APPOINTMENT: Robert Beverly 
Hale has been selected to serve as associate curator for 
the newly created Department of American Art at the 
N. Y. Metropolitan Museum of Art. Hale joins the staff 
the first of the year. He is currently instructing in draw- 
ing and anatomy at the Art Student’s League and is a lec- 
turer at Columbia University on these subjects. (Hale is 
a descendant of history’s Nathan Hale.) 


GUEST EXHIBITION HELD: Florida Southern College is 
showing a joint exhibit of the work of Vivian and Hollis 
Holbrook. Mr. Hollis Holbrook is head of the Dept. of 
Art at the University of Florida; his wife is also con- 
nected with that school as a lecturer. The Holbrooks 
have done a series of paintings of the Florida locale. 


PRATT INSTITUTE REPORTS: Alumna Jane Rohliffs Pe- 
tersen (’42) is interior decorator for New Jersey Bell Tel- 
ephone Co., in charge of decorating cafeterias and lounges 
for all branches of that State. .... Edward Boccia (’42) 
is the present acting Dean of the Columbus Art School 
in Ohio, . . . Recently married, Harriet Allen Nelson 
(735) has moved to Boston where she will continue her 
commercial work in paper sculpture. She designed the 
papier mache decorations at Saks Fifth Ave.’s famous 
window displays. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT: Professor Walter G. Hippel, of 
Germany, has been named Instructor of Painting at The 
Hill & Canyon School of Arts, in Santa Fe. In the United 
States on a special visa, Professor Hippel is one of the 
few artists permitted to leave Germany, under an exchange 
agreement by the U.S.M.G. in Berlin. He will remain for 
one year; permanently, if permitted. 
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FABRICS 


VERY now and again something new comes over the art 
E horizon, and now, Eve Peri, wizard with a needle, has 
“arrived”. The first exhibition of her unique work will be on 
display at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, through December and 
to January 9th, 

Miss Peri proves the sewing needle to be mighty as a sword 
in her nimble fingers, as she turns out fantastic and eye-catching 
designs in thread. A native of Bangor, Maine, and now a resi- 
dent of New York, she has been working with needle and 
thread since early childhood. 

In every sense of the word, Eve Peri is an artist. The sole 
difference between her work and that of any acknowledged 
painter is one of medium. Miss Peri does her painting with 
colored fabric instead of the more prosaic pigment. 

Her present medium, a composition of fabric and embroidery, 
was perfected during a visit to Paris in 1938. The attractive 
artist emphasizes that her fabric forms are not strictly limited 
to the category of embroidery; she employs needlework only 
when highlighting a pattern, or securing a fabric form to the 
canvas. 

Some of these fabric forms seem to be carved out of blocks 
of cloth, while others are more graphic in effect. She often 
works for the subtle impression of monochromatic appearance, 
by using cool colors of a subdued hue. The interplay of textured 
materials is always carefully planned, and balance is always a 
primary objective. Miss Peri especially enjoys fashioning her 
unique fabric-paintings as abstractions. 


Be Eve Peri is a “PRIMITIVE” and her work is unique in a world of She selects her materials painstakingly, always keeping in 
| hogged-down artists. mind the question of line, form, color and the all-important 
fe | textural relationship. There is a deliberate emphasis of space 
ie and movement in a Peri fabric-form. 


BIRDS OF MY CHILDH99D 
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Luna Moresca (Persian Moon) 


Viewers of Eve Peri’s work will discover fantastic birds, 
flower faces, amorphous plants as they examine the work, but 
always these forms are secondary to the material itself, which 
is the real subject matter. In one pattern, for example, may be 
found pieces of early American, Persian, Portuguese and Mexi- 
can materials, all selected for their color and texture and rela- 
tionship to each other. Effective use has been made of their ar- 
rangement on this one, flat plane, and a remarkable feeling of 
depth and new dimensions is achieved. 


Of her work, Alexander Kostellow, internationally known 
designer, teacher and head of the industrial design department 
at Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute, says: “From time immemorial 
the creative artist in his search for adequate means of expres- 
sion has reached out for any material at hand. Through ingen- 
uity and improvisation, by inventing tools and manipulative 
processes, he has learned to control this material, gaining the 
mastery essential for his ultimate purpose. 


“It was quite natural for Eve Peri to turn to textiles when 
her creative imagination searched for a medium of expression. 
Eve Peri’s earliest memories are that of her mother and a 
household full of aunts forever sewing, embroidering, applique- 
ing, quilting, and stitching. Her most vivid memories are of 
endless scraps of multicolored bits of fabrics and yarns, so gay 
to the eye, so responsive to her touch. 

“The way Eve Peri uses textiles as her medium, however, 
removes it from the category of so-called needlework,” Kostel- 
low explains. “The use of any word that would indicate pri- 
marily any kind of sewing technique would be misleading. While 
it 1s true that she uses various sewing techniques to achieve her 


results, they become secondary to the major theme of her ex- 
pression. 


Miss Peri is primarily concerned with her reactions and the 
responses to the world around her. For she regards the world 


by EVE PERI 


not only with eyes, but with every nerve in her body and with 
the tips of her fingers. She is a primitive and the sensual feel 
of fabrics satisfies her developed sensitivities. 

“And the roughness and toughness, the softness and smooth- 
ness of textiles stimulates her as a musical instrument does a 
musician. In her creative mood she reaches out for these tex-_ 
tures, patterns and colors, as a painter ‘does for his palette and 
brushes. 

“T have the feeling of satisfaction when I look at her work. 
It seems as though her medium and her expression are so inter- 
woven that it is difficult to say which gave birth to which. Her 
creative field is broad—from delicate nocturnes of closely re- 
lated tonalities with almost imperceptible variations in textures, 
to turbulent dramatic contrasts in tones and tactility. 

“Her interests range from childlike fantasies, imaginative 
and gay, such as “The Bird of My Childhood,” to the bold 
strength of her abstract patterns, somber and restrained. Or 
she will strike a note of naive humor in her piece, “A Pox on 
Thee,” and become quite sophisticated in her “Number One 
Rooster.” She will indulge in the charming lyricism of nostalgic 
‘Persian Reminiscenses,” or express with savage intensity and 
freedom of color and form the joy of being alive. 

“Eve Peri works in her materials directly. With her devel- 
oped powers of visualization she cuts her materials into shapes. 
seldom changing them. It gives her work a quality of com- 
pleteness. 

“As I sat in her studio, surrounded by these colorful, decora- 
tive and meaningful works, I could not help but. contemplate 
situations into which they would fit. And it occurred to me that 
they were so “livable with” that they would look} handsomely 
exciting on walls and on chairs, on sofas and screens; on ceilings 
and floors. Something in Miss Peri’s sense of balance makes 
her work ‘belong,’ wherever it is placed.” @ 
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Two exquisite exampies of Modern American Glasswork. Today's glass 


craftsmen are also outstanding artists. 


There's 
BEAUTY IN GLASS 


BY 
FRANCES MONG 


that we rarely stop to think of the long years it has taken 
to produce a product as technically perfect as our modern win- 
dows, or as beautiful as some of the inexpensive goblets that 
we use on our dinner tables. 


‘Ores is such a commonplace event in our modern era 


However, glass making has always required a great deal of 
skill. The earliest glass was made in open pots with wood as 
a fuel. The glass works were located in the country so that there 
might be an abundance of fuel. In the early part of the seven- 
teenth century a bill was introduced in England to stop the 
cutting of trees for glass works, since the forests were disap- 
pearing at an alarming rate, evident even in preconservation 
times. The glass works were forced to move to towns with 
coal supplies, and with the use of coal, gases arose which in- 
jured the material so much it was necessary to cover the pots. 
The tools used by glass makers varied little for centuries; in 
fact it was the invention of the glass blowing machine by M. J. 
Owens of Toledo less than fifty years ago that entirely revolu- 
tionized the industry. With the substitution of gas for coal and 
modern chemistry the glass era is just beginning. 


Glass making, before it became so mechanical, was one of 
the most beautiful arts in the world. The glass maker could 
design his product, in contour and decoration according to his 
fancy; the greater variety and originality he produced, the 
better. The story of Venetian glass, in particular, is like a fairy 
tale. N. Hudson Moore, in the “Book of Old Glass” describes 
the art environment of the Venetians. “It would seem but na 
tural that a race sprung from fisher folk and toilers should lack, 
not excel, in all lines of art. But touch them where you will 
even the simplest things are wrought on lines of beauty, and 
their artists, printers, goldsmiths, weavers and makers of glass 
and mosaics seem to draw inspiration from the colors and forms 
they found in their wonderful gardens or shimmering on the 
surrounding waters.” 
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Our American glass heritage is, of 
course, remotely but dominantly, Vene- 
tian, by way of England and the coun- 
tries of our colonial trade. The first glass 
was manufactured for utilitarian purposes 
_the very first for glass beads for the In- 
dian trade. There was an early attempt 
at Jamestown, and in 1638 a shop in 
Salem which operated for thirty years. 
The glass works of Caspar Wistar, a 
Philadelphia merchant, was the first suc- 
cessful industry of its kind, and made 
window glass, bottles, lamp chimneys and 
dishes, concerned more with use than 
beauty. The second enterprise was the 
work of Baron Stiegel, who established 
glass works at Mannheim and Elizabeth 
Furnace at Charming Forge, near Phila- 
delphia. He endeavored to manufacture 
products “not only useful but beautiful 
and within the price of all,” and although 
his business ultimately failed and he died 


in poverty his glass is choice today. At 
one time he employed nearly a hundred 
skilled workers, imported from England, 
Ireland, Germany and Italy. 

The first man to manufacture glass on 
a large scale in America was Deaming 
Jarves, a glass importer of Boston, who 
opened a factory at Sandwich about 1820. 
The Sandwich factory produced all kinds 
of glass articles and existed until 1888 
when it closed on account of labor trou- 
bles, never to reopen. Collectors find 
Sandwich glass particularly interesting 
material on account of the variety of its 
kinds. 

Glass was used as far back as the time 
of the Egyptians, and the Romans imi- 
tated their products, using glass for their 
practical every day utensils. Constantine 
and Theodosius, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries respectively, encouraged glass 
making and invited the skilled workmen 
of the time to the Byzantine Empire. In 


the fifth century the Western world be- 
gan to produce glass comparable to the 
Eastern products. The Venetians espe- 
cially proved to be clever artisans in this 
field, and made jealously guarded trade 
secrets of their formulas. They created 
such a trade monopoly that at the end of 
the thirteenth century all their workmen 
were confined and practically imprisoned 
on the Island of Murano so that there 
would be no chance of any of the precious 
formulas straying abroad. Venice traded 
with the East and all of Europe and be- 
came rich through her glass. But in spite 
of all the secrecy, the Saracens either 
discovered some of the formulas or in- 
vented others of their own, and made 
some very choice pieces in the next two 
centuries, assuring Venice that she had 
a rival, 

Up to the present era we have been 
concerned with forms and articles that 
traditionally belong to glass. Since the 
invention of modern machinery glass has 
increased its utilitarian value enormously 
and is at present entering a field of ex- 
perimentation that offers unlimited pos- 
sibilities for further inventions in use and 
beauty. Houses are now being built of 
glass, which presents new technical ad- 
vantages in design and utility. Glass is 
being used for rugs, fabrics, thread, in- 
sulation and new decorative materials as 
well as traditional forms. Modern ma- 
chines have made possible new methods 
of working glass that offers variety to 
the traditional blown and molded forms. 
Chemistry and methods of heating have 
made possible not only new effects but 
more abundant material at a price within 
the reach of all, so that the articles ob- 
tainable in five and ten cent stores in 
some respects rival the best products of 
all times. 


POLYNESIAN TREASURES: 

(Continued from page 13) 
and try to emulate their honesty of ap- 
proach and mastery of raw materials, 
their patience for acquiring necessary 
skills, willingness to maintain high stand- 
ards of craftsmanship, and their faith that 
a finely conceived work of art possesses 
spiritual and aesthetic values over and 
above mere materialistic values. 

It is true that a fine designer always 
respects his materials and his tools. How- 
ever, a trip to a gift shop today often 
makes one question our standards of de- 
sign in mass production. Certainly, the 
modern machine is no less sensitive to 
the demands of our artists than were the 
rocks and other raw materials of the earth 


to these early Polynesians. One may well 
ask, are we who are designing today al- 
ways fair to our new tool, the machine? 
Be that as it may, most Polynesian art, 
towering far above many highly adver- 
tised contemporary works, holds its own 
today! 

The author acknowledges the courtesy 
of Dr. Peter Buck, Director of Bishop 
Museum, for his assistance in the prep- 
aration of this article. All photographs 
are jrom the collection of the Bishop 
Museum, 


LONDON DESICN EXHIBIT: 
(Continued from page 6) 


pen is displayed, and Raymond Loewy 
Associates’ designs for the Studebaker 
automobile, and a Pennsy!vania Railroad 
locomotive are shown in large photo- 
graphs. 

Another interesting exhibit is the dec- 
orated gold cigarette box which the 
Royal Society of Arts gave to Princess 
Elizabeth as a wedding gift. It was de- 
signed by R. Y. Goodden. 

The new Wedgwood china comprises 
32 pieces of a Commonwealth table serv- 
ice, of which each piece was individually 
designed. The service was designed by 
Keith Murray, the architect who had pre- 
viously designed the Wedgwood factory. 

The distinction “Royal Designer for 
Industry” (RDI) may at no time be held 
by more than 40 members. It is recog- 
nized as the highest award to be obtained 
in the field of industrial design in Great 
Britain. 


SCULPTORS! | 


ARTISTS! | 
Easy-Carving Stone 


| Many Sizes—Send for Free Literature 


| Far Eastern Sculpstone, Inc. 
| 159 E. 28 ST. Dept. D N. Y. 16 ' 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
READY T0 LAPSE? 


The editors of DESIGN urge readers 
to renew their subscriptions the month 
preceding date of expiration, so that 
they will be assured of receiving all 
copies desired for filing or binding. 
DESIGN prints only a sufficient num- 
ber to meet current needs each issue. 
Last issue many more requests were re- 
—— for back copies than could be ful- 
i 
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The Latest Books 


AS REVIEWED BY 


LBook Oditor 


DECORATIVE ARTS OF SWEDEN by Iona Plath 
Charles Scribner Sons, N. Y. $10.00. 


Here is -the complete guide to the 
Swedish Decorative Arts, delving into 
the long-gone past and bringing the 
reader up to date with the contemporary 
modern pieces. Five hundred illustra- 
tions and thirty-two pages in full color ac- 
company the informative text. The range 
of coverage includes the famous swedish 
textiles and metalware, as well as glass, 
wall painting, wood and ceramics. The 
book is deluxe size (9 x 12) and the 
execution is faultless. 


PENCIL PICTURES: by Theodore Kautzky. 
Reinhold Publishers, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


$5.00. 

Author Kautzky discussed technique in 
his previous book, Pencil Broadsides, but 
this time he confines himself to pure il- 
lustration of the countryside and har- 
bor. We were not completely taken by 
the makeup of this book; the printing of 
the black & white illustrations on one 
side, with a blank page following, gives 
the reader an impression of emptiness, 
but we found the work is of high, if sim- 
plified quality. Those who like to use 
pencil and pad, in place of the more com- 
plicated brush & paint, will surely enjoy 
this book and find it quite informative. 


APPROACH TO GREEK ART: rf Charles Selt- 
man. Studio Publications, N.Y.C. $6.00. 


We should like to call to the attention 
of art historians a volume that will prove 
invaluable. The influence of Greek art has 
been heavily felt in all Western art and 
this book completely discusses the earliest 
and Golden Age works. The author has 
evaluated the famous Greek sculptors 
in a new manner, basing his writings on 
entirely different approaches. To Mr. 
Seltman, Greek art is not antique; it is 
as timely as Today. This is the Greek 
point of view, so seldom offered to read- 
ers. Men like Phideas, Seltman finds, 
were celebrated in their own times not 
as sculptors, but as workers in ivory, 
gold and precious materials, Plato’s view- 
point, Aristotle’s pungent opinions, are 
reported in a manner that makes these 
art objects as contemporary as the work 
of Picasso and Jo Davidson. One-half 
the volume is devoted to illustrations and 


photographs. 
24 


SEARCH FOR FORM: by Eliel Saarinen. Rein- 
hold Publishers, N.Y.C. 4.50. 


This distinguished architect and city- 
planner is well qualified to discuss his 
less known loves, sculpture and painting, 
and does so with relish in Search for 
Form. Saarinen is the present Director 
of the Cranbrook Academy of Art at 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, and has long 
planned such a book of instruction and 
inspiration for his talented students. 
Discussed are the subjects of Form and 
Color, the importance of theory and im- 
agination, the proper place of Art-Edu- 
cation, and the historic past as a basis 
for present day art. 


ADVENTURES IN EMBROIDERY: by Ernest 
Thesiger. Studio Publications, Inc. N.Y.C. 
$5.00. 

This book is for those embroidery 


craftsmen who desire to impart originality 
to their work, and to get away from the 
confines of the conventional. Many il- 
lustrations point the path of inspiration 
offered by Mr. Thesiger in his book. He 


looks to painting, woodcuts, carving, 
photographs and drawings as a well from 
which new ideas may be drawn. Antique 
and modern work share equal importance 
in his outlining. Mr. Thesiger, a recog- 
nized expert in this field, has taught his 
craft to many of the disabled, who have 
found in embroidery much pleasure, profit 
and utility. 

MODERN PUBLICITY: Frank Mercer & Charles 
Rosner. Studio Publications, 381 Fourth Ave., 


N.Y.C. $8.00. 
This is the first post-war issue of Art 


& Industry's annual of international ad- 
vertising art, which has won world-wide 
recognition and reputation. 

Thirty-one countries are represented 
by the prime examples of their artists. 
Advertising men, layout and commercial 
artists and teachers will find this volume 
a handy method of comparing the criteria 
of commercial art of the many countries 
throughout the world. The period cov- 


ered is 1942-1948, six years when great 


stresses and changes came about, both 
in the world’s economic and _ aesthetic 
channels. There are 132 pages of illus- 
trated material. 


PORTRAITS IN THE MAKING: by Walker 
3600. O'Hara. G. B. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y.¢ 


This is primarily for art students; pro. 
fessionals will consider it somewhat ele- 
mentary, but the aspiring student may 
hnd it just what he needs as a spring- 
board. It is well illustrated with examples 
of the points discussed, many of them 
classic art. We find the contemporary 
illustrations leave something to be de- 
sired, but the reproductions of Albrecht 
Durer, Holbein and El Greco alone woyld 
make up for this shortcoming. 

One thing can be said of Portraits in 
the Making; the authors have left little 
unsaid. They cover their subject down 
to its finest points—even to discussion of 
the artist and his income tax worries, 
THE CRADLE OF AMERICAN ART, ECUA- 
DOR: by Kay Fulling. North River Press, 31] 


W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. $2.00. 
‘A small volume devoted to South 


Amegican art and culture, centralized in 
the Republic of Ecuador. The schools of 
art, the contemporary painters and teach- 
ers, and the color of the cities and coun- 
tryside through the artist’s eyes, are pic- 
tured by Miss Fulling. This may be 
said to be a travelogue of art. 

SIR JOHN TENNIEL: by Francis Sarzano. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc., 65 Fifth Ave., 


N.Y.C. $2.50 
We enjoyed this one. Tenniel has long 


been a favorite illustrator of countless 
children and adults. His _ best-known 
work, of course, is the series of book il- 
lustrations done for Lewis Carroll’s 
“Alice In Wonderland,” but the author 
here acquaints us with many other of his 
delightful caricatures and drawings, most- 
ly done during his long association with 
Punch, the famous English humor mag- 
azine. His work, his life and his prob- 
lems are candidly reported. Many Ten- 
niel illustrations pepper the pages. 

ART THROUGH THE AGES: by Helen Gardner. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 


N.Y.C. $6.00. 
The best-known of college art history 


texts is out with a brand-new, handsome 
edition. Printed on fine paper, it is 850 
pages of information, embracing the 
whole history of art, from its inception 
in the Stone Age, to the latest achieve- 
ments of the 20th Century. All art media 
are discussed; painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, metal and woodcrafts, textiles. 
This volume is the undisputed leader in 
simplified art history texts. 
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BRITISH POTTERY: 
(Continued from page 17) 

The British potter who has gone fur- 
thest in a traditional direction is Michael 
Cardew. After visiting the surviving pot- 
teries of Devon and Cornwall which, like 
those at Verwood and Penrith, continue 
to make such things as brown pitchers 
and pans, he spent some time with Leach 
at St. Ives, studying the Oriental tech- 
nique. He then acquired a small pottery 
at Winchcombe in the Cotswolds and, 
working with local clays, concentrated on 
English slipware for dinner, tea and cof- 
fee services, casseroles, beer and cider 


in glazed pottery. Several of our younger 
sculptors are producing figures, gener- 
ally of animals, in a style intermediate 
between that of the delicate and fanci- 
ful Chelsea porcelain groups and the more 
robust examples from the old Staf- 
fordshire and Bristol potteries. 

Since the war several young potters 
have come into notice. H. Fauchon Ham- 
mond, who is a pupil of Straite Murray 
and teaches at the Farnham School of 
Art, is making stoneware with a good 
sense of suiting decoration to form. Mar- 
garet Leach, a pupil of Bernard Leach 
but no relation, is making slipware at 


Stoneware jugs by Bernard Leach, and a Slipware cooking dish by Michael Cardew, both 
working in traditional style. 


mugs and jugs, and bedroom jugs and 
basins. Lately Cardew has been work- 
ing in West Africa, where he has de- 
veloped a stoneware technique with good 
results. 

Other excellent makers of handmade 
pottery who were well established before 
the war are Katherine Pleydell-Bouverie, 
Norah Braden, Dora Billington—teacher 
of pottery at London’s Central School of 
Arts and Crafts—William Gordon, and 
Ursula Darwin. Not all of them have 
been able to resume production after the 
interruption of the war. Spz-cial men- 
tion must be made of Charles and Nell 
Vyse who, aided by the circumstance 
that Mrs. Vyse is an expert chemist, 
have succeeded in producing glazes sim- 
ilar to those of the finest wares of China. 
In form their pots are rather dull and 
unadventurous, though Charles Vyse is 
an expert modeller of figures and groups 


Brockweir near Monmouth; and John 
Bew and Reginal Marlow are making 
dishes with combed slip decoration. 

Since the revival of handmade pottery 
in England a good deal of its influence 
has passed into the trade, with a marked 
improvement in the artistic quality of 
mass-produced domestic china. Some at- 
tempts have been made to bridge the gap 
between the studio and the factory with 
competitive prices, but there are obvi- 
ous risks in this of hasty workmanship, 
and a more valuable effect of the revival 
has been to clarify the fundamental dif- 
ference between handmade and machine- 
made things. Both are equally susceptible 
to good design, but the greater flexibility 
of handicraft allows a degree of personal 
expression that no machine-made thing 
can rival, and a healthy division of labor 
is felt to be better than a confusion of 
characters. 


Catan-Rose putting the oe touches on a 


portrait of Monsignor Joseph Mc’ Laughlin. 


CATAN-ROSE: 
(Continued from page 15) 


member of the National Academy and 
his work may be seen at Rockeieller Cen- 
ter in New York, and at Steinway Hall, 
to mention but a few. Xavier Barile, of 
the drawing and painting department, 


was the former Director of the Art 


School at Pueblo Junior College, and is 
well-known nationally for his monotypes 
and magazine illustrations. Muralist Al- 
bert T. Reid spends his spare hours away 
from the school fulfilling his duties as 
National Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Artists’ Professional League. And 
on the distaff side, there is Gloria Marie 
Coenan, whose qualifications as instruc- 
tress are backed by her outstanding repu- 
tation in the professional art field. 


These instructors at Catan-Rose Acad- 
emy are far more than talented artists. 
They have been carefully selected for 
their ability to instill confidence in the 
shy or nervous student. Many an in- 
feriority complex has been eliminated 
under their warm guidance and encour- 
agement. For this reason above all 
others, the art-education world looks with 
respect upon the young and vigorous 
Catan-Rose Academy at Forest Hills. @ 


FREE SCULPTURE STUDIO 
OPENED TO N. Y. PUBLIC 


Art teachers and hobbyists in the New 
York City area will soon have made 
available to them, the studio-workshop 
of Sculpstone, Inc., where they may 
gather around the old pot belly stove, to 
work at a fascinating hobby and to receive 
instruction in soft stone carving from 
special teachers. The entire studio will 
be at their disposal without charge, start- 
ing the first week in February. Among 
the subjects to be demonstrated will be 
craft project work, file and hand-grinder 
techniques, lathe turning, and knife and 
chisel carving. All art lovers are invited 
to attend. The studio is located at 178 
Suffolk St., N.Y.C. 
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WY ART LIBR ARY Which are finest, is, of course, a matter of experience and 
judgment. In any event one must have good tools, which 
in the case of the art teacher means that she must have a 


H. mnario JAMES working library. It is physically impossible to remember al] 


| Head of Art Department—Kansas State Teachers College, the steps in logical order which one takes in carrying out 
é Emporia, Kansas many craft projects. Just as the good cook refreshes her 


mind by looking at the cookbook, so does the art teacher 


HEN one has selected a definite profession and has refresh her mind as to the steps to be taken in explaining the 
os studied and graduated from a specialized school like making of a good woodblock. As to this art library, I have 
vat Pratt Institute, one should have rather definite convictions. Add placed the books which she simply must have in one list; then 
a to this preliminary training thirty years of art teaching in follow those which it is well to own. 

grade schools, high schools, state universities and state teachers I think we will all agree that after looking over these titles, 

colleges. Add this up and you have reason to make statements the art teacher should by all means own those listed as must 

and to offer suggestions which should be taken at face value. books. It is possible that she will be able to persuade her super- 

I might humbly add also, that for several years I visited and intendent to purchase those in the second list. 

lectured at Teachers Institutes and before learned groups of In conclusion she should subscribe to at least four magazines, 
Ns people interested in my field of endeavor. Therefore, I know “EVERYDAY ART”, published by The American Crayon 
2 that these same teachers will look with favor and charity Company, which is gratis five times yearly to full time art 
upon what I am saying. teachers and art supervisors. The other magazines are: 


Now to get down to facts. There is perhaps nothing more “SCHOOL ARTS”, 44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass., $4.00 
important for a teacher of art or a supervisor of art than to per year; “AMERICAN ARTIST”, Watson-Guptill Publi- 
have a good working library of books dealing in her specialized cations, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y., $4.00 per year; 
held of art. We have all heard the old adage: “A good work- “DESIGN MAGAZINE”, Design Publishing Co., 337 S. High 
man always provides himself with good tools.” We all agree to St., Columbus 15, Ohio, $4.00 per year. 
that for when we think of it, no 


ee 
first class mechanic, no architect, MUST” Books for the Art Teachers 


“THE NEW ART EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS” and “TEACHING REFER- 


artist or craftsman would ever ENCE” (to accompany text): One for each grad2, single copies, 50c. 
. . . ae “DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS”: Harriet Knapp, $3.50. 
think of starting any project with SAND? AT WORK”: Emmy he 
“THE SECOND STENCIL BOOK”: Zweybrvck, $1.00. 
out first carefully equipping him “THE AMERICAN COLORIST”: Faber Birren, $1.00. 
self with the tools of his trade. “MONUMENT TO COLOR”: Faber Birren, $7.50. 
. : “PROJECT AND IDEA FOLIOS”: No. 1, Lower Grades; No. 2, Upper Grades 
And believe it or not—the better and Advanced Classes, $1 -00 eac . ea 
: : “CRAFTSMAN’S INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK”: Tony Parisi, $1.50. 
the teacher, the better the tools. , HANDBOOK oF DESIGNS”: Gordon deLemos, $2.50 soft cover; $4.00, 
Now there are ordinary tools “THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING AND SUPERVISING THE ARTS”: 
and there are the best tools. C. Valentine Kirby, $1.00 


“MORE COLOR FOR YOu”: Jane B. Welling, $1.50. 
The above books are published by Prang Company Publishers. 
“ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE”: Hariette Goldstein, $3.75, Mac- 


Tulip from plate dated ‘ 

1802 from ‘““DESIGN Millan Co., Chicago, Ill. 

MOTIFS OF THE “FUN WITH SCRAPS”: Viola Hening, $3.00, Bruce Publishing 
TULIP PENNSYLVANIA GER- Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

MANS” ooks it is Well to Own 


B 

“DESIGNS FOR LIVING”: Effa Brown, $1.00, Cima Publishing 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

“ALPHABETS”: Dougias C. McMurtie, $1.50, Bridgman Publish- 
ers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 

“ART ‘ACTIVITIES IN THE MODERN SCHOOL”: Nicholas et al., 
$3.44, MacMillan Co. 

“PLAYING WITH CLAY”: Wheeler, $1.13, MacMillan Co. 

“THE ARTS AND MAN”: Raymond S. Stites, $4.50, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 

“THE HUMANITIES”: (Applied Aesthetics) Louise Dudley and 
Austin Faricy, $3.50, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. ; 
“ART TODAY”: Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfield, and Gerald Hill, 
$2.60, Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 

“ART IN DAILY ACTIVITIES”: Boudreau and Cantrell, 45c, 
Mentzer, Bush & Co., Chicago 16, Il. 


FROM PLATE 
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OF RRANCESCO 


NEW! 4 HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS 


and how to use them 


by Gordon deLemos. Over 300 smart, modern de- 
signs on all subjects. Also chapters on art subjects. 


Soft cover, $2.50 Hard Bound, $4.00 


OTHER POPULAR BOOKS 
DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS, by Harriet Knapp 


A successful teaching method that is modern and creative. $3.50 


HANDS AT WORK, by Emmy Zweybruck 


Full of simple decorative projects including stencilling, block 
printing, net embroidery, cross-stitch, jigsaw work, silk screen. 
$2.00 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS 


by Italo de Francesco 


Folk art to inspire sound craftsmanship 


A portfolio of Pennsylvania German motifs excellent 
for classroom use—simple, direct, unaffected. Can be 
used advantageously for free brush exercises, borders, 
all over patterns, applied design and craft problems. 


29 plates, 812” x 11”. wide variety of subjects. Folder 
on the art of Pennsylvania Germans included. $1.50 


LET'S MAKE OUR OWN 


by Ella Langenberg Bolander 


Newly revised handicraft book, incorporates projects 
such as the making of greeting cards and wrapping 
paper, silk screening, spatter printing, linoleum block 
printing, fabric paint- 
ing; also new subjects 
—bottle painting, 
carving, etc. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. $3.50 


ORDER 
COPIES 


TODAY! 


CRAFTSMAN’S INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK, by Tony 


Parisi. Simple instructions for an imposing list of 30 crafts. $1.50 


SECOND STENCIL BOOK, by Emmy Zweybruck. Revitalizes 


the art of stenciling. $1.00 
MONUMENT TO COLOR, by Faber Birren, famous color 
expert. A new interpretation of color harmony. $7.50 


PROJECT AND IDEA FOLIOS 


Pre-tested class projects. Stimulating, ready-to-use reference ma- 
terial. No. 1 Elementary, No. 2 Advanced. per Folio $1.00 


Equip your Art Department and Library with these popular books. Excellent for gifts, too! 


FREE on request—New Book Catalog listing many helpful, inspiring Art, Craft and Hobby books. Dept. D-3 
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H. FRANCIS JAMES 
4 Head of Art Department—Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


HEN one has selected a definite profession and has 
studied and graduated from a specialized school like 


Pratt Institute, one should have rather definite convictions. Add 
to this preliminary training thirty years of art teaching in 
grade schools, high schools, state universities and state teachers 
colleges. Add this up and you have reason to make statements 
= and to offer suggestions which should be taken at face value. 

I might humbly add also, that for several years I visited and 
lectured at Teachers Institutes and before learned groups of 
people interested in my field of endeavor. Therefore, | know 
that these same teachers will look with favor and charity 


| upon what I[ am saying. 
ae Now to get down to facts. There is perhaps nothing more 
1. important for a teacher of art or a supervisor of art than to 
\? have a good working library of books dealing in her specialized 
I held of art. We have all heard the old adage: “A good work- 
; man always provides himself with good tools.”’ We all agree to 
that for when we think of it, no 
‘ first class mechanic, no architect, 
ae artist or craftsman would ever 
i; think of starting any project with- 
ca out first carefully equipping him- 
: self with the tools of his trade. 
P And believe it or not—the better 
: the teacher, the better the tools. 
Now there are ordinary tools 
and there are the best tools. 
: from plate 
MOTIFS OF THE 
TULIP PENNSYLVANIA GER. 
FROM PLATE +1802 


Which are finest, is, of course, a matter of experience and 
judgment. In any event one must have good tools, which 
in the case of the art teacher means that she must have a 
working library. It is physically impossible to remember all 
the steps in logical order which one takes in carrying out 
many craft projects. Just as the good cook refreshes her 
mind by looking at the cookbook, so does the art teacher 
refresh her mind as to the steps to be taken in explaining the 
making of a good woodblock. As to this art library, I have 
placed the books which she simply must have in one list; then 
follow those which it is well to own. 

I think we will all agree that after looking over these titles, 
the art teacher should by all means own those listed as must 
books. It is possible that she will be able to persuade her super- 
intendent to purchase those in the second list. 

In conclusion she should subscribe to at least four magazines, 
“EVERYDAY ART”, published by The American Crayon 
Company, which is gratis five times yearly to full time art 
teachers and art supervisors. The other magazines are: 
“SCHOOL ARTS”, 44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass., $4.00 
per year; “AMERICAN ARTIST”, Watson-Guptill Publi- 
cations, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y., $4.00 per year; 
“DESIGN MAGAZINE”, Design Publishing Co., 337 S. High 

t., Columbus 15, Ohio, $4.00 per year. 


“MUST” Books for the Art Teachers 


“THE NEW ART EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS” 
ENCE” (to accompany text): One for each grad>, 

“DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS": Harriet Knapp, 

“HAND* AT WORK”: Emmy Zweybruck, $1.00. 

“THE SECOND STENCIL BOOK”: Emmv Zweybrvck, $1.00. 

“THE AMERICAN COLORIST”: Faber Birren, $1.00. 

“MONUMENT TO COLOR”: Faber Birren, $7.50. 

“PROJECT AND IDEA FOLIOS”: No. 1, Lower Grades; No. 2, Upper Grades 
and Advanced Classes, $1.00 each. 

“CRAFTSMAN’S INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK”: Tony Parisi, $1.50. 

“HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS”: Gordon deLemos, $2.50 soft cover; 
deluxe hard bound. 

“THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING AND SUPERVISING THE ARTS”: 
C. Valentine Kirby, $1.00. 

“MORE COLOR FOR YOU”: Jane B. Welling, $1.50. 

The above books are published by Prang Company Publishers. 


and “TEACHING REFER- 
single copies, 50c. 
$3.50. 


$4.00, 


“ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE”: Hariette Goldstein, $3.75, Mac- 
Millan Co., Chicago, 
“FUN WITH SCRAPS”: Viola Hening, $3.00, Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Books it is Well to Own 

“DESIGNS FOR LIVING”: Effa Brown, $1.00, Cima Publishing 
o., New York, N. Y. 

“ALPHABETS” : Douglas C. MeMurtie, $1.50, Bridgman Publish- 
ers, Inc., Pelham, 


N. 
“ART ACTIVITIES IN THE MODERN SCHOOL”: Nicholas et al., 


$3.44, MacMillan Co. 
“PLAYING WITH CLAY”: Wheeler, $1.13, MacMillan Co. 
“THE ARTS AND MAN”: Raymond S. Stites, $4.50, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York 18, £ 


“THE HUMANITIES”: (Applied Aesthetics) Louise Dudley and 
Austin Faricy, $3.50, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. ; 

“ART TODAY”: Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfield, and Gerald Hill, 
$2.60, Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 

“ART IN DAILY ACTIVITIES” : Boudreau 45c, 
Mentzer, Bush & Co., Chicago 16, Ill. 


and Cantrell, 
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NEW! 4 HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS 
. and how to use them 
by Gordon deLemos. Over 300 smart, modern de- 


signs on all subjects. Also chapters on art subjects. 
Soft cover, $2.50 Hard Bound, $4.00 


OTHER POPULAR BOOKS 
DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS, by Harriet Knapp 


A successful teaching method that is modern and creative. $3.50 


HANDS AT WORK, by Emmy Zweybruck 


Full of simple decorative projects including stencilling, block 
printing, net embroidery, cross-stitch, jigsaw work, silk screen. 


$2.00 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS 


by Italo de Francesco 


Folk art to inspire sound craftsmanship 


A portfolio of Pennsylvania German motifs excellent 
for classroom use—simple, direct, unaffected. Can be 
used advantageously for free brush exercises, borders, 
all over patterns, applied design and craft problems. 


29 plates, 812” x 11”. wide variety of subjects. Folder 
on the art of Pennsylvania Germans included. $1.50 


LET'S MAKE OUR OWN 


by Ella Langenberg Bolander 


Newly revised handicraft book, incorporates projects 
such as the making of greeting cards and wrapping 
paper, silk screening, spatter printing, linoleum block 
printing, fabric paint- 
ing; also new subjects 
—bottle painting, 
carving, etc. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. $3.50 


ORDER 


COPIES 
TODAY! 


CRAFTSMAN’S INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK, by Tony 


Parisi. Simple instructions for an imposing list of 30 crafts. $1.50 


SECOND STENCIL BOOK, by Emmy Zweybruck. Revitalizes 


the art of stenciling. $1.00 
MONUMENT TO COLOR, by Faber Birren, famous color 
expert. A new interpretation of color harmony. $7.50 


PROJECT AND IDEA FOLIOS 


Pre-tested class projects. Stimulating, ready-to-use reference ma- 
terial. No. 1 Elementary, No. 2 Advanced. per Folio $1.00 


Equip your Art Department and Library with these popular books. Excellent for gifts, too! 


FREE on request—New Book Catalog listing many helpful, inspiring Art, Craft and Hobby books. Dept. D-3 
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General Library 
Univ. of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Painting and Music .. . allied arts, here skillfully mated by one of America’s 
outstanding artists. This is Anna Meltzer’s literal interpretation of Music, with 
its flowing lines of harmonious sound. 
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